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of private property, not contraband, from seizure in time 
of war. I need hardly remind an audience like this that 
the record of our country in regard to this doctrine is 
exceedingly honorable. We have urged it from the 
foundation of our government. We have even favored 
it when our interests seemed to be against it. At the 
Hague session in 1899 we again urged it, but were met 
by the argument, which it was impossible to overcome, 
that the Conference could not go into the consideration 
of any subject outside the purposes for which it was 
called. Therefore it was that the American delegation 
made a sort of compromise with those opposed to taking 
up this question, and contented itself with the passing of 
a unanimous declaration referring the matter to the next 
session of the Conference. It was the best that could 
be done, and it is to be hoped that the question may 
now be brought up with better hopes of success than in 
1899. 

Another matter which may well be considered and 
which has in it the germs of good future growths is, in 
my opinion, the preparation of an international code in 
regard to the rights and duties of neutrals. It was 
especially recommended by the Hague Conference of 
1899 to any future conference, and it is greatly to be 
desired that thought be aroused on this subject among all 
who make international law a study, and that the public 
at large be enlightened as to the value of a better neu- 
trality code in the interest of international justice and 
peace. 

It has also been urged, and especially by Russia, in 
the documents preparatory to calling the Conference of 
1899, that means should be taken to prevent the inven- 
tion of new and more terrible instruments of war and to 
limit changes in armaments. Certainly this was a 
natural suggestion, in view of the enormous waste of 
money involved in constant changes of machines of war 
on land and sea. But even granting that it were prac- 
ticable, after all, is it desirable ? May it not be that the 
constant and terrible additions to means of destruction in 
war are among the most powerful deterrents, not only to 
declarations of war, but to conduct leading to war ? 

The greatest trust, after all, as regards the future 
peace of nations, must be in the uplifting of peoples, and 
in so uplifting them that when demagogues are taking a 
line of conduct likely to end in war between any two 
nations the people concerned may say : " We have a 
great international court already established to meet just 
such cases as this. The judges are already appointed. 
The international court-house stands open. A com- 
mission is already appointed to take all the preliminary 
measures. Let us try arbitration first." This is the 
feeling that we should carefully cultivate, and I would 
gladly have seen in the recent peace meetings more of 
an insistence upon what has already been done and 
what may be accomplished by the agencies already in 
existence, rather than loud calls for new systems which, 
even if possible, are of very doubtful utility. 

Let me say here that I speak not at all as a pessimist. 
As an American, I am proud of the record our country 
has made : first, as regards the assertion of the rights 
and duties of neutrals, as far back as the time of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, in 1793; secondly, of our argu- 
ments, steadily, in season and out of season, favoring the 
immunity of private property, not contraband, from 



seizure at sea ; thirdly, of the fact that the United States, 
more than any other power, labored in behalf of arbitra- 
tion at the Hague Conference of 1899 ; that, more fre- 
quently than any other power, she has resorted to 
arbitration to settle international difficulties ; that, since 
the establishment of the Hague Tribunal, she has so 
often resorted to it ; and, finally, that our nation, through 
the present President, intervened so skillfully and effec- 
tively to put an end to the terrible war in the East, 
which had become a frightful calamity, and was sure, if 
not stopped, to result speedily in the bankruptcy of both 
combatants. Of all this I am vastly proud, but I note 
the fact that it has been done, not by force or threats of 
force, but by the cultivation of a great public sentiment 
in favor of peace and against war. But I also note 
that much more remains to be done. Our own recent 
history as regards war shows how readily the nation can 
be wrought upon to favor hostilities against any other 
nation whatever. My hope is that the increasing study 
of international law will act powerfully in favor of legal 
remedies to international difficulties, and that from the 
great number who are now in our universities and 
colleges giving themselves largely to studies of re- 
lations between states, there will filter down through 
pulpit and press into the midst of the people a sentiment 
ever growing stronger and stronger, which will make 
arbitration compulsory in a higher sense than any which 
suggests, even remotely, anything in the nature of 
warlike methods. 

In conclusion, let me refer to one matter which ought 
to encourage us all. In the spring of 1899 there was 
very little reason to believe that the Conference then in 
session was more than a single passing event in the history 
of the world. There were, indeed, references from time 
to time to a possible future conference, notably when the 
American plan for giving immunity to private prop- 
erty, not contraband, on the high seas, was referred to 
the next Conference. But there was undoubtedly a 
sense of unreality in the minds of many when this 
reference was made, and it doubtless seemed to not a 
few like putting the matter over until the Greek kalends. 

But we were building better than we knew. It can 
now be seen that the system of conferences between the 
nations has, if we properly exert ourselves, come to 
stay. Here a duty may be suggested to us all. A 
public opinion should be developed which will consider 
such international sessions as natural and moral, as a 
matter of right, of humanity, as a thing of course. 

My final counsel, then, as regards our duty, is that we 
steadily labor to develop a public feeling which will 
demand that the Hague Conference meet at regular 
intervals, and that it boldly take the highest international 
interests as its province. 



The Interparliamentary Union Program 
for the Second Hague Conference. 

Address of Hon. Richard Bartholdt, M.C., at the National 
Peace Congress, New York, April 17. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Victor 
Hugo once said : " Peace is the virtue, war the crime 
of civilization." This great Congress of Americans, 
held on the eve of the second Hague Conference, is 
to demonstrate to our government, as well as to the 
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governments of the world, that American public sentiment 
to-day is more pronounced than ever before in favor of 
the virtue of civilization — peace. 

Peace to-day is but an armistice. The arbitrary will 
of each ruler can disturb it at any moment and upon the 
least provocation. The people have come to realize that 
such arbitrary power should be circumscribed by binding 
international obligations. This would involve to some 
extent a surrender of sovereignty, it is true, but the 
sacrifice is asked to be made for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, for the cause of humanity and justice. It is a sacri- 
fice that every individual must make to live in a civilized 
community of individuals ; it is the same a nation should 
make to live in a civilized community of nations. 

The world to-day is burdened with armament, until 
armed peace has become more expensive than actual war 
was a generation ago. These vast armaments on land 
and water are being defended as a means, not to wage 
war, but to prevent it. It is one of the purposes of this 
great Congress to show that there is a safer way, a more 
economical way, and a way more in harmony with the 
culture and enlightenment of the twentieth century, to 
preserve the peace of the world and secure it on a more 
permanent foundation. This way is as simple as the 
" Yea, yea," of man, and it requires only the consent and 
the goodwill of the governments. To-day they say : 
" Si vis pacem para bellum/" (if you want peace, pre- 
pare for war). This Congress says, in behalf of the 
people : " Si vis pacem para pactum ! " (if you want 
peace, agree to keep the peace). 

The first Hague Conference was called by the Czar 
of Russia to consider the question of armaments. It 
would have ended in failure if this program had been 
insisted upon, because it was starting the reform at the 
wrong end. No government was willing to give up any 
part of its war machinery which it believed to be neces- 
sary to safeguard its national security, nor would any of 
the governments agree even to the fixing of a future 
limit of armaments. Each believed that the other was 
actuated by some ulterior motive in the consideration of 
this plan, and the Conference came near being wrecked 
on the rock of mutual distrust. Eight years have 
elapsed since that time, but there is no reason to assume 
that the attitude of the European governments has under- 
gone a change, though the evil has enormously grown. 
This is a great lesson for the second Hague Conference. 
It should take up the work not where the first Confer- 
ence failed, but where it succeeded. In other words, 
instead of wasting its time with an academical discussion 
of the disarmament problem, it should proceed to perfect 
that plan of world organization which found its happy 
expression in the establishment of a world supreme court, 
the High Court at The Hague, which I regard as by far 
the greatest achievement of the last century. 

The plain people of all countries are clamoring for 
participation in government. True to American patterns, 
they insist on "the consent of the governed" being 
necessary even in matters of diplomacy, because here 
the question of war or peace is always involved. 
Rightly understood, this merely expresses the longing 
of the people for more enduring peace, and this long- 
ing gave birth to the great Interparliamentary Union, an 
organization now composed of over two thousand mem- 
bers of national legislative bodies who believe in substi- 



tuting law and justice for force, or arbitration for war, in 
the settlement of international disputes. All the parlia- 
ments of Europe, save one, are represented in the Union, 
and, thanks to our initiative, the countries of Central and 
South America are now joining one by one. Since 1904 
the American Congress, too, through its arbitration group, 
is a member of that great organization, and I am happy 
to say that the last three Conferences of the Union, held 
at St. Louis in 1904, at Brussels in 1905, and at London 
in 1906, were attended by American Congressmen in 
quite respectable numbers. 

I am to speak of the plan which the Interparliamentary 
Union wishes the next Hague Conference to consider in 
the interest of the world's peace. The last three meet- 
ings of the Union, at St. Louis, Brussels and London, 
were almost exclusively devoted .to the preparation of 
that plan. It is a program of most remarkable simplic- 
ity, — and why ? Because the members of the Union, 
being representatives of the people and thus responsible 
to their electorates, are necessarily conservative and hence 
unwilling to go beyond what is reasonable and timely 
and what the forty-odd governments, to be represented 
at The Hague, will be in a position to concede and agree 
to, right now, without any further delay. 

The plan of the Union is that the nations agree to 
keep the peace by the simple means of an arbitration 
treaty which refers all minor controversies to the Hague 
Court for adjudication, and provides that even in the 
case of more important and vital differences the con- 
tending parties shall not go to war until the cause of the 
trouble shall have been investigated either by a commis- 
sion of inquiry or through the mediation of one or more 
friendly powers. In other words, the signatory powers 
are to enter into a treaty by which the Hague Court is 
given jurisdiction in certain specified classes of disputes, 
while in all other cases, not so specified, an investigation 
shall first be had before the sword is drawn. A draft of 
3uch a treaty is now ready for submission to the Confer- 
ence. All will admit that this plan would seem a long 
way toward permanent peace, and no well-meaning gov- 
ernment could justify, by any valid reason, its refusal to 
enter into such an agreement. It is equally just for all ; 
it represents the preference of this enlightened age for 
peace as against war, for law and order and justice as 
against the anarchy of force. Its rejection by any gov- 
ernment would justly bring down upon its head the 
characterization of being " a black sheep " in the family 
of nations. 

This is the first cardinal plank in the platform of the 
Interparliamentary Union. The second, and one just as 
important, is that the Hague Conference be made a 
permanent body with the right to meet periodically 
and automatically for the discussion of such interna- 
tional questions as the current of events may make 
paramount, and for one other most important purpose, 
namely, to codify international law and bring it up to 
date. The Hague Conference might well entrust this 
work to a consultative council in which all nations are 
represented, but whoever may perform it, it surely must 
be performed. No nation and no parliament has as yet 
sanctioned, through the solemn forms of legislation, 
what now passes under the name of international law, 
consequently every government is perfectly free either 
to observe or to disregard it, unless it feels bound by 
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moral obligations. As a result of new means of com- 
munication and transportation the world has become 
smaller, if I may so put it, and the nations have been 
brought in closer contact with each other. Another 
reason why the best sentiment of the world should, with- 
out further delay, be crystallized into rules of interna- 
tional law is that at present the High Court at The 
Hague is actually without a system of laws to apply to 
causes which may be submitted to it for adjudication. 
This being the case, the several nations, if they were 
really sincere when they created the Hague Court, 
should at the coming Conference regard it as their im- 
perative duty to supply, in the shape of a body of laws, 
a foundation upon which that great tribunal is to rest. 

The interparliamentary plan comprises a few additional 
demands. The Union pleads for a discussion of the 
question of the limitation of armaments, of the bombard- 
ment of undefended ports, towns, and villages, a defini- 
tion of contraband of war, and a definition of the rights 
and duties of neutrals, etc. Definite agreements as to 
these questions are highly desirable ; yet I hope the Con- 
ference will not permit its time to be monopolized by 
them to the exclusion of those questions which I have 
just discussed and which the majority of the friends of 
peace regard as of infinitely greater importance. It is 
safe to say that neither the American people nor the 
people of any other country will be satisfied if their 
governments should allow the Hague Conference to 
degenerate into a mere pow-wow for the regulation of 
war instead of its being a Congress of Nations convened 
for the purpose of laying the foundation for more perma- 
nent peace. The British government, it is said, will 
insist on a discussion of the advisability of limiting arma- 
ments, and expects the delegates from the United States 
to support its demand. But this is not primarily an 
American but a European question, and while our 
delegates could not well object to the discussion, yet we 
expect them to press for the consideration of the proposi- 
tions which make for peace rather than those which per- 
tain to the manner of warfare. Under any kind of an 
arrangement the permissible total of armaments would 
have to be fixed according to population or the volume 
of international trade, and in either case the United 
States could go on expanding, while on that basis Great 
Britain would be obliged to contract. The truth has 
already dawned upon the governments of Continental 
Europe, hence the report that they are raising objections 
even to a discussion of the question. 

Thus it may fall to the lot of the United States to 
save the life of the second Hague Conference as it 
helped to save the first. I could not imagine my country 
in a more exalted role. With all the countries of 
Central and South America participating, America will 
be a tremendous factor at The Hague, because in all 
measures vouchsafing peace these countries are willing 
and anxious to follow the lead of President Roosevelt 
and his great Secretary of State, Elihu Root. The 
second Hague Conference was originally called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the behest of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and in that call the resolution of the Union upon 
which the President's sanction was based was communi- 
cated in full to all the governments of the world. It 
demanded the negotiation of a general arbitration treaty 
between all the powers and the creation of an interna- 



tional congress. The inference is that this has com- 
mitted the American government to a certain extent to 
these two vital propositions, which, besides — I mention 
it with justifiable pride — are of American origin and 
were first proposed by members of the American Con- 
gress at the first meeting which the Interparliamentary 
Union ever held on American soil. It required two 
more conferences of the Union before the parliamen- 
tarians of Europe acceded to and adopted them, with 
some slight modifications, as the most vital part of their 
program for the next Hague Conference. 

Under these circumstances I hold that we cannot take 
a backward step now and disappoint the world by failing 
to make the next great Council of Nations produce 
results proportional to the possibilities of this hour and 
to the rightful place of the United States in the politics 
of the world. On the contrary, I believe I voice the 
sentiment of this Congress when I repeat what I said in 
a letter to President Roosevelt : that the prestige which 
he has obtained throughout the world by his successful 
intervention in the war between Russia and Japan, and 
by other acts in bringing the Hague Court into operation, 
points to him as the Chief Executive who should lead in 
espousing these great reforms for the benefit of mankind, 
and thus achieve more glory in one day than could be 
gained on a dozen battlefields in a hundred years. 



The Limitation of Armaments.* 

The Position of the United States at the 
Hague Conference. 

BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 

The American people are learning that they have in 
Elihu Root a Secretary of State not inferior to John 
Hay in the breadth of his international outlook and in 
his constructive statesmanship. Long recognized by 
many, whether or not they approved his policies, as in- 
tellectually the ablest man in the cabinet and in his party, 
it has been in his conduct of foreign affairs that he has 
manifested an order of greatness which many had not 
divined, and which has commanded the admiration 
and gratitude of thoughtful and earnest men of all 
parties alike. The conception, conduct and results of 
his recent tour of the South American capitals, signalized 
by a series of addresses incomparable in their tact, wis- 
dom and nobility, marked a new era in the relations 
of the United States with the southern republics. His 
address before the American Society of International 
Law in April was the abundant justification of his elec- 
tion to the presidency of this new organization, so full 
of promise and potency for good to America and to 
the world. His address at the opening of the Na- 
tional Peace Congress in New York immediately before, 
although certainly not superior in loftiness and humanity 
of spirit to the address by Mr. Hay at the International 
Congress in Boston in 1904, was far superior to it in the 
way of distinct practical and constructive counsel ; in its 
emphasis especially upon the necessity of lifting interna- 
tional arbitration out of the spirit of diplomacy into that 
of jurisprudence, and upon the duty of the nations, and 
in the first place of our own nation, for which we are 
immediately responsible, to address themselves earnestly 
at the coming Hague Conference to the question of the 

♦Abridgment of a pamphlet published June 20, copies of which may 
be had on application to the American Peace Society. 



